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The relationship between trade and national 
policies is so intimate that I do not feel that one 
can get the proper comprehension of the one 
without a fairly complete understanding of the 
other. 

As a preliminary measure of approach to my 
subject I have assembled figures showing the 
course of trade between the United States and 
the more important countries of the Orient; and 
others giving a picture of the general conditions 
and the division of the political spheres of 
influence in the Pacific. 

I should like my readers to try and visualize 
the geographic relationship of the United States 
and the countries that border the western 
Pacific Ocean, commonly spoken of as the Far 
East. China is a vast territory with an estimated 
population of 450 millions, very unevenly dis- 
tributed, as there are areas of very dense popula- 
tion and other vast areas rather sparsely popu- 
lated. Japan, with a population of 85 millions, 
owns a fringe of islands running from the ice- 
bound areas in the neighborhood of Kamchatka 
in the north, to Formosa in the south and includ- 
ing Korea on the continent of Asia. 

Asia is virtually fenced off from the Pacific by 
some 3,000 miles of islands of which probably 
two-thirds now pertain almost entirely to Japan; 
the lower third consist of the Philippine Islands 
with probably 18 millions of people in an archi- 
pelago 1,200 miles in length and comprising some- 
thing like 8,000 islands of which about a thousand 
are inhabitable and inhabited. 

A study, however, of the control exercised by 
the different countries over the scattered islands 
of the Pacific shows how unwise our policy was 
at the close of the World War in having permitted 
practically all of the scattered groups of islands 
controlled by the Germans to pass over to the 
hands of the Japanese on a mandate of the League 
of Nations. Proper protection of American 


interests would have insisted on a reasonable 
parallel of latitude above which Japan would 
have control and below which the series of islands 
would have passed to the United States, thus 
giving us a continuous trade route to our own 
possessions, namely the Philippine Islands, and 
the shores of Asia, and to the great populations 
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that lie on the western and southern parts of 
Asia. By reason of the possession of such a 
chain of islands, they would be available for use 
as ports, fueling stations, naval bases, and landing 
fields for our airplanes. 

The historical sequence of events in connection 
with trade to the Orient is too long a story to 
recount. We all know the international race for 
trade relations with China carried on centuries 
ago, principally by the British, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish adventurers long before the 
United States became a nation. 

With the beginning of the last century Ameri- 
cans began to interest themselves in the Chinese 
trade, and a few hardy adventurers established 
their houses in what were called “treaty ports,” 
in the few spots in China where foreigners were 
allowed to carry on business. 

In the early part of the last century one of the 
most noteworthy houses was that of Samuel 
Russell & Company, founded in 1819, and which 
in 1834 became the house of Russell & Company. 
My grandfather, John M. Forbes, became one of 
the leading figures of the concern before he had 
reached his twentieth birthday, and later at the 
age of twenty-one found himself head of the 
house with headquarters in Canton. Russell & 
Company operated largely under the direction of 
succeeding members of my family until 1891 
when it finally went out of business under that 
name. 

The glamor attached to the house still lingers, 
and when I went out to the Philippines in 1904 to 
join the Philippine Commission, and on various 
trips since, I have become conscious of the fact 
that the Chinese still remember the name of that 
house and its prestige. On my last visit there in 
1935 one of the highest officials in the Chinese 
government expressed the hope that the old 
house would be brought into existence once more 
with some of its former support. 

The story of the early days of Oriental com- 
merce is inextricably concerned with the glamor 
of the clipper ships and their captains. A captain 
had not only to be a sea captain but a merchant 
capable and ready to handle the disposition of 
cargoes, and the taking on of others. The deci- 
sion of the captain had to control, and the names 
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of some of our most distinguished citizens of 
today are to be found in the lists of sea captains 
who sailed forth in those days on their long, and 
sometimes hazardous, journeys. To digress for 
a moment, I remember hearing from his own 
lips, Captain Clark, the author of “The Clipper 
Ship Era,” tell of a time when he found himself 
short of fuel on a voyage in which he was taking 
a steamship to China on behalf of my grandfather. 
He had to cut up the interior woodwork of the 
ship and use it for fuel in order to bring her to 
port. The cost of replacing the interior wood- 
work of the steamship, by cheap Chinese labor, 
was trivial compared with the loss of a market 
he would have incurred had he put into some way 
port for fuel. He knew he must be the first ship 
to reach China with that cargo. Captain Clark 
recounted to me the laconic words of my grand- 
father that greeted him years later on his return: 
“T was pleased with the way you handled my 
ship.” 

The history of Chinese international relations 
is not wholly a pretty one. Country after country 
has taken advantage of Chinese lack of cohesion 
to get improperly favorable concessions, often 
exclusive in character and some have gone as far 
as to carve off pieces of its territory. The 
British took the important port of Hongkong 
which, under their wise trade practices, has 
become one of the greatest ports of the world in 
the matter of tonnage. The French seized Indo 
China, and the Portuguese still possess the port 
of Macao which, while not comparing with the 
others, still is an avenue of approach to Eastern 
Asia. 

The former Chinese system of administering 
justice, and their harsh way of dealing with 
their own people, torturing witnesses, prisoners, 
etc., and the low value the Chinese put on human 
life, giving death sentences for what to the 
Occidental mind are trivial offences, made it 
impossible for other nations to be willing to 
subject their citizens to Chinese courts or prisons, 
or to receive trial or punishment under the 
Chinese penal code. This had resulted in the 
various nations using force to compel the Chinese 
to permit courts to be established in areas that 
are known as international settlements within 
the boundaries of certain ports, called “treaty 
ports,” the most important of these being 
Shanghai, where the international settlement is 
governed under what are known as “‘regulations.”’ 
There is also an international settlement at 
Tientsin, and at the legation quarter at Peiping, 


where the various diplomats of the governments 
are domiciled and where they maintain a guard. 
In Shanghai and at Tientsin there are troops 
maintained by the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, and other countries that have settlement 
areas. 

These courts, under a system called extra- 
territorialty have jurisdiction over cases that 
arise between the Chinese and the citizens of 
foreign countries. Where no international settle- 
ments exist such areas were handled in consular 
courts under the control of the consuls of the 
countries whose citizens were concerned. 

In early days consular courts were existent in 
Japan, and the closing of these courts and the 
submission of all cases to courts wholly under 
Japanese jurisdiction was a matter of long 
negotiation. Extra-territoriality in Japan was 
relinquished by the United States in 1889. 

In China extra-territorialty still lingers al- 
though in a modified form, but it is a cause of 
constant resentment and agitation among the 
Chinese. And the obvious unfairness of submis- 
sion of judicial matters to a consular court in 
which the Chinese have no participation or 
voice is sure ultimately to do away with that 
system. These probably will be succeeded by 
special courts where cases involving foreigners 
will not be subject to the penal laws of the Chinese 
even though they be modified and modernized. 

The United States has never sought and never 
obtained or controlled any area of Chinese 
territory, except that they shared with other 
countries in the management of Shanghai; they 
have an American area in that city over which 
they exercise jurisdiction but over which they 
hold no sovereignty. Ever since the so-called 
Boxer Uprising, the United States has main- 
tained a force of troops in the concession at 
Tientsin as well as a Marine guard at Peking for 
the protection of diplomatic representatives. 

It is an interesting fact which I got from no 
less a source than the lips of the late President, 
Mr. Taft, that in the early days of the Chinese 
Republic the Powers had about agreed to form 
the re-establishment of the monarchy in China, 
and that it was the United States which had 
dissuaded the Powers from this. 

Coming now to a study of our statistical data, 
I am sorry to say they reveal a grievous decline in 
the American merchant marine. In the early 
part of the 19th century ninety per cent of our 
foreign trade was carried in American bottoms. 
A hundred years later it had dropped to less than 
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ten per cent. And, in spite of the means taken 
to restore it, it has now reached only about forty 
per cent. Moreover, I have been informed that 
we have allowed a large part of the present fleet 
to approach obsolescence, without proper pro- 
vision for keeping abreast of modern construc- 
tion and modern requirements; and we are faced 
with a heavy construction program if we desire 
to keep ourselves even at our present unsatis- 
factory level. 

American trade with the Orient begins with 
the early part of the 19th century and shows a 
moderately steady line of increase to the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, at which time com- 
mercial history, insofar as it concerned American 
policies in the Orient, may be said to have begun. 

In the early 1800’s, when trade with the 
Orient was young, it amounted to about seven 
per cent of the total foreign trade of the United 
States. From that time it gradually rose to the 
highest level in 1931 when it reached 17 per cent; 
and the latest figures indicate that, at present, 
it is somewhere between 13 and 14 per cent. In 
other words, over 85 per cent of our foreign 
trade is with other countries than the Orient. 
As these Oriental countries comprise nearly half 
the population of the world, the inference is clear 
that there is a potential trade awaiting develop- 
ment when the internal conditions of these coun- 
tries are ready for it, and when we have learned 
to capitalize and develop our opportunities. 

My figures are all in dollars, and it must be 
observed in studying these figures, that fluctua- 
tions are quite likely to be induced by sharp 
changes in price with comparatively small fluc- 
tuations in tonnage. This is noteworthy in 
studying the trade with Japan, where the gross 
value of our silk imports fell off 66 per cent 
while the tonnage fell off only about 20 per cent. 

Our figures show that trade in the 19th century 
with China, while steadily growing, had not 
reached major proportions. 

Commerce with Japan was non-existent in the 
first half of the 19th century. It owed its begin- 
ning to the visit of Commodore Perry in the 50’s, 
at which time he persuaded the Japanese to 
abandon the age-old policy of isolation and to ad- 
mit foreign commerce and visitors to their shores. 
Commodore Perry’s voyage is now history. His 
representations to the Japanese government re- 
sulted in Townsend Harris, first as an agent and 
then later with the title of consul, opening the 
first commercial and diplomatic American office 
in Japan in January, 1859. 


It was not until late in the year 1870 that the 
American representation in Japan was elevated 
to the rank of minister with the title of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. In 
January, 1906 the representation was changed to 
that of ambassador. 

In 1898 the war with Spain broke out and the 
United States captured the Philippine Islands, 
and by the Treaty of Paris became the possessor 
of these Islands by concession and purchase from 
Spain. But for the ensuing three years the 
Islands were in a state of insurrection against the 
United States and trade naturally suffered. 

In 1909 the so-called Payne Bill, providing 
for the free exchange of commodities between the 
Philippine Islands and the United States, became 
law. The ensuing trade relations reveal con- 
clusively the stimulating effect of free trade. It 
leaped from 15 millions to 45 millions within 
three years, and then it went progressively on 
until it reached the high point of over 200 millions 
at the time of high prices and abundant commodi- 
ties. From then on it gradually eased off, and 
now it holds at about 150 millions a year, or ten 
times what it had been before free trade began. 

Coming now to the 20th century, our statistics 
reveal an almost startling increase in the trade 
between the United States and our nearest 
Oriental neighbors. That with China reached 
the high point of 350 million dollars in one year, 
namely, 1920. That with Japan reached 700 
millions in 1929. And that with the Philippine 
Islands, as before stated, nearly 200 million 
dollars a year. 

In all these cases there have been sharp reces- 
sions explicable in part by the reduction of 
prices rather than tonnage of goods shipped, as 
described above. As the present range of prices 
seems fairly normal, it is not to be expected that, 
without new development, trade with these 
countries will carry on at anything like the level 
of the highest points previously reached. 

It is instructive to analyze these figures of 
commerce and see what commodities make up 
our principal exchanges with each of the coun- 
tries concerned. For instance, our purchases 
from China of the greatest commercial value are: 
raw silk, skins and furs, tung oil, flax, hemp, 
ramie, and carpet wool. Whereas China buys 
from us raw cotton, petroleum products, iron and 
steel products, automobiles, busses, trucks, to- 
bacco products, and industrial and electrical 
machinery, all expressed in the order of their 
importance. 
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The United States buys from Japan an amount 
or raw silk the value of which has reached in one 
year as high as 350 million dollars, which exceeds 
the sum of all the rest of the imports together. 
The predominance of the silk trade is indicated 
by the fact that in the same year no one of the 
next four items in importance reached 10 million 
dollars. Japan’s export of silk runs about 60 per 
cent of her total exports to the United States. 
From a high point of over 300 millions of dollars 
our imports of silk fell to about 75 millions 
within five years; this was a great blow to the 
Japanese producers, and was largely the result 
of the fall in price, partly attributable to the 
substitution of rayon for real silk. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the Japanese 
have met this situation by going extensively into 
the production of rayon. Japan also has been 
shipping an increasing amount of manufactured 
cotton goods to the United States. 

It is an interesting fact that the Japanese can 
purchase raw cotton in the United States, trans- 
port it to Japan, manufacture it into textile 
goods, send it back to the United States, pay the 
duty, and still undersell the product of our mills. 
The reason for this is the extremely low wages in 
Japan, amounting to about one-tenth of what 
our people require and receive, which not only 
affects the operation of spindles but means a 
much lower capital cost as the item of labor is the 
largest single item that goes into construction, 
and these low costs in Japan are naturally re- 
flected in the capital investment in their build- 
ings and plants. Even the prices of materials 
that go into these structures, such as brick, tiles, 
lumber, structural steel, etc., reflect the rate of 
wages prevalent in Japan, because the cost of 
these materials is largely, but not wholly, in- 
fluenced by the labor element involved in their 
production and transportation. 

The exports from the United States to Japan 
include raw cotton, iron and steel products, 
petroleum products, electrical machinery, and 
automobiles, busses, and trucks. 

The Philippine Islands are naturally and 
normally a great economic asset to the United 
States, producing as they do articles which we 
consume in quantities and which we cannot 
produce ourselves, as within the continental 
boundaries of the United States there is to be 
found no tropical area. 

Sugar has acquired a dominance of the Philip- 
pine export trade which far exceeds all other 
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exports. It has reached as high as 66 millions in 
one year. 

Except for a small production in Louisiana, 
almost all the rest of our supply of cane sugar is 
imported from Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Cuba. 

The United States produces an important part 
of its sugar requirements by the manufacture of 
beet sugar. In several western states beets 
grown for this industry have come to be a major 
agricultural product. These states have come to 
believe the competition of Philippine sugar is 
inimical to their best interests and hence their 
representatives in Congress have joined those 
who, for other reasons, desire complete political 
separation of the Philippines from the United 
States. 

Sugar is by far the largest item sent from the 
Philippines to the United States, amounting to 
about two-thirds of the total export trade. In 
my opinion it was highly unwise, from a political 
point of view, for the Philippine administrators, 
American and Filipino, to have allowed one 
commodity to so largely exceed all other articles 
of export. This was too much like putting all 
one’s eggs in one basket, especially one that at 
any time might be subject to tariff changes or 
quota limitations. 

The Philippine economic situation would have 
been much safer and less subject to attack if, 
from the beginning, a fixed quota of ten to twelve 
per cent of our total consumption had been 
allocated to Philippine sugar. 

The other commodities that the Philippines 
produce are: the products of the coconut, which 
is sometimes exported in the form of coconut oil 
which is refined in the Islands, and copra—the 
dried meat of the coconut—which reaches nearly 
$45,000,000 (1929) in high years. Next comes 
Manila hemp of which, until recently, the Philip- 
pines have had practically a world monopoly, 
as in no other country has hemp come to be 
grown extensively. Hemp is allied to the banana 
plant and it is very possible that the banana- 
growing countries to the south of us will develop 
the hemp business and become serious competi- 
tors of the Philippine Islands in what had pre- 
viously been a monopoly. Indeed a start has 
been made in that direction. 

Philippine exports of tobacco reach the mod- 
erate total of three million dollars a year. An 
interesting fact in this connection is to be found 
in the circumstance that the Philippines buy 
from the United States nearly 80 per cent as 
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much tobacco products (mostly cigarettes) as 
they sell to us. 

Now what do the Philippines buy from us? 
The largest item at the present time is petroleum 
products, and after that iron and steel products, 
cotton goods, electrical and industrial machinery, 
and finally antomobiles, trucks, ete. 

Recent figures reveal the degree to which we 
have lost our market in the Philippines for 
cotton fabrics, which in 1920 is shown to have 
reached the high figure of 20 millions of dollars, 
and this year (1937) it is running about a quarter 
of that. 

The Philippines is one of our most noteworthy 
consumers of dairy products. In 1936 they pur- 
chased from us something over half of the total 
dairy products purchased from us by all other 
nations, having purchased $3,652,000 worth 
from us in 1920; but in 1935 and 1936 this had 
gone down to $1,538,000 and $2,034,000 respec- 
tively. This is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that the representatives of the dairy 
interests have been very active in opposition to 
the retention of the Philippine Islands by the 
United States and favoring independence, due 
to the mistaken idea on their part that the 
Philippine Islands were a menace to their own 
industry. 

There has been a rather clever lobby main- 
tained by the sugar interests to exclude the 
Philippines from within the tariff boundaries of 
the United States. This lobby has deluded the 
representatives of the United States’ farm 
interests into believing that coconut oil, which 
is used for making artificial butter, was a serious 
competitor. Better informed people deny this 
and I thihk, personally, that there has been 
something in the nature of skullduggery in the 
thing. 


CHINA 


In an effort to preserve the integrity of China 
and halt the rather hectic scramble of countries 
to get unduly favorable concessions, some of 
which were strongly suspected of having been 
obtained by corrupt arrangement with high 
Chinese officials, Secretary of State Hay in 1899 
enunciated what has come to be known as the 
“Policy of the Open Door.’* The exact phrase- 
ology is as follows: 


1 On September 26, 1899, Mr. Hay defined in detail 
the exact significance of the Open Door in a letter to 
the Ambassador of Germany. 


to seek a solution which will bring 
about permanent peace and safety to China, 
preserve China’s territorial and administrative 
entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly 
powers by treaty and international law, and 
safeguard the principle of equal and impartial 
trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 


On the 6th of February 1922 the so-called 
Nine Power Treaty was signed in Washington, 
with the following signatories: The United 
States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal. I will quote the first article: 


“The Contracting Powers, other than China, 
agree: 


(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, 
and the territorial and the administrative 
integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembar- 
rassed opportunity to China to develop and 
maintain for herself an effective and stable 
government; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of 
effectually establishing and maintaining the 
principle of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations throughout 
the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of condi- 
tions in China in order to seek special rights 
or privileges which would abridge the rights 
of subjects or citizens of friendly states, and 
from countenancing action inimical to the 
security of such states.” 


In Article 2, the Contracting Powers agree not 
to enter into any treaty contrary to the spirit of 
Article 1. 

Other articles are interesting only as to matters 
of detail. 

The Pact of Paris, or the so-called Kellogg 
Pact, named after Mr. Kellogg, the Secretary of 
State, Japan being one of the Contracting Powers, 
sets forth: 


“. . the time has come when a frank 
renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy should be made to the end that 
the peaceful and friendly relations now existing 
between their peoples may be perpetuated.” 


Article 1 solemnly condemns recourse to war. 

Article 2 sets forth that the settlement or 
solution of disputes should never be sought 
except by pacific means. 

All this is interesting in view of later Japanese 
invasions of China. 
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JAPAN 

The history of Japan is one of slow emergence 
of the democratic from the feudal system. 

Shortly after the opening of Japan to trade in 
1889, the enlightened Emperor Meiji sent some 
of his most promising young men to obtain their 
education in the United States, and, later, sent 
some capable diplomats and administrators to 
study Occidental civilizations. These men pro- 
foundly influenced Japanese development, and 
little by little the commercial and intellectual 
classes have been rising in the esteem of the 
community and are coming more and more into 
their own. The greatest step was taken when 
the Diet, or lower house, of the legislature was 
established with control over appropriations. 

The power of the sword, however, still lingers. 
In the old days of the Samurai, the ‘“‘two-sworded 
man” was the cock of the walk; all others bowed 
before his power. As used to be the case in 
England, merchants, tradesmen, and men of 
business belonged to professions which were 
regarded as more or less degraded in the eyes of 
the war lords and the populace. 

What is left of this feeling accounts in large 
measure for the predominance of the military to- 
day in Japan. Controlling as they do the armed 
forces of the nation, including the navy, the 
people of Japan live in jeopardy of a military 
coup. 

The history of American dealings with Japan, 
beginning with the middle of the 19th century 
when Japan’s centuries-old period of isolation 
came to an end, and following the opening up of 
diplomatic relations, has been one of constantly 
growing trade and of a tendency of Japanese 
laborers to flow into Hawaii and the western 
shores of the United States. The Japanese, con- 
trary to the prevailing impression, are not 
natural colonizers; they have, for instance, made 
almost no emigration into the annexed territory 
of Korea, and even less into Manchuria. The 
few Japanese that have emigrated have usually 
been merchants, tradesmen, and managers, and 
not workers of the soil. The Japanese enjoy a 
higher scale of living than do the Koreans or 
natives of Manchuria and make no effort to 
compete with their agricultural classes. Nor 
have they flowed in any quantity to Formosa and 
the southern islands over which the Japanese 
have a mandate. There has been no great 


exodus to the semi-tropical countries of South 
America into which, until recently, there have 
been few restrictions as to Japanese admission. 


The west coast of the United States, however, 
with its high wages, easy living conditions, rich 
soil, and abundant markets was a veritable 
paradise for the thrifty Japanese. Hawaii, also 
with its delightful climate, became a particularly 
desirable place for the Japanese laborers to ac- 
quire wealth. The native Kanakas were an easy- 
going type, not given to hard work, and the 
sugar planters had been hard put to it to secure 
laborers for their plantations. When the Chinese 
exclusion act became effective for Hawaii, the 
Hawaiian sugar planters were deprived of that 
prolific source of competent labor. It was 
natural that they should turn to Japan whence 
they presently drew a population which became 
numerically by far the largest labor element in 
Hawaii. 

When the Hawaiian Planters Association 
realized the Japanese population had assumed 
such proportions that made them a menace, they 
sent an emissary to the Philippine Islands, to 
enter into an arrangement for the substantial 
movement to Hawaii of Filipino laborers. Mr. 
Judd brought his credentials to me and I collab- 
orated with him in his labors. The move suc- 
ceeded, and the Filipino population of Hawaii has 
reached the substantial figure of 55,000 at last 
accounts, whereas the Japanese population has 
remained practically stationary at about 150,000. 
Among those listed as Japanese, however, are 
many who have become thoroughly Americanized 
in habits of thinking and living, and now include 
a second and third generation born in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. In the matter of dress, houses, 
food customs, they have adopted all the aspects 
of Occidental civilization. I was informed by 
one of the Governors of Hawaii that he believed 
that in case of war between the United States 
and Japan that many of these born or naturalized 
American-Japanese would side with the country 
of their adoption. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese had swarmed over 
the Pacific coast of the United States and the 
Japanese population of California was estimated 
to exceed 175,000, and that of the whole Pacific 
coast something over 250,000. This was not 
without its difficult aspects. The industrious 
Japanese could live more cheaply and were willing 
to work harder and work longer hours than the 
laborers of other nationalities or native Ameri- 
cans. Competition got very keen. Feeling began 
to run so high in California as even to menace 
public order. Theodore Roosevelt met this 
situation by what was spoken of as a Gentlemen’s 
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Agreement with the Japanese, by which they 
volunteered to check the flow of laborers into 
the United States. Under this arrangement very 
few trickled in; and this agreement remained in 
force until May 26, 1924. 

In that year the United States Senate was con- 
sidering immigration problems, and the question 
of a rigid exclusion of the Japanese laborers was 
under discussion. Mr. Hanihara, the Japanese 
Ambassador, a competent and earnest diplomat, 
sent a most unfortunate message to our Secretary 
of State, in which he made what our Congress 
took to be a threat that if this bill passed “‘serious 
results” were likely to ensue. It has been said 
that this proposed message was shown to some 
officer in the State Department for comment 
before delivery, and that when read he failed to 
caution the ambassador as to its probable affect. 

Our Senate almost immediately, and rather 
petulantly, passed drastic legislation prohibiting 
all Japanese immigration. This is still in effect. 

The move was unfortunate and undiplomatic, 
and was so resented in Japan, and feeling ran so 
high, that for a while even the lives of Americans 
in that country were in danger. America’s best 
friends among the Japanese—men like Viscount 
Kaneko, a Harvard graduate, who has been 
President of the Japan-America Society of Tokyo; 
the learned and virtuous Doctor Nitobe; and 
others—became bitterly incensed and the cause 
of friendly relations between the two countries 
was seriously strained. | 

Our people could have been amply protected by 
a quota system, such as prevails in dealing with 
other countries, under which only one or two 
hundred could enter the country each year. 
The Japanese government would have cordially 
cooperated to hold their emigrants to these 
figures and to prevent undercover practices by 
which more Japanese probably get into the 
country now than would have come in under a 
quota system. 

Upon my appointment as Ambassador to 
Japan I set myself the task of endeavoring to 
rectify this unfortunate situation. I found the 
Chambers of Commerce on the Pacific coast 
cities were strongly in favor of putting Japan on 
a quota basis. I attended meetings of the cham- 
bers in Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle, 
and found in each of these bodies that the feeling 
was practically unanimous in favor of this move. 
There was, however, a small party of irreconcil- 
ables, with a leader who was almost fanatical in 
his bitterness against the Japanese, which was 


organizing groups in the labor unions, The 
American Legion, and other organizations to 
oppose any change in the law. 

This was the situation when the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria took place in 1931. 
Since then the friends of Japan have deemed it 
unwise to even broach the matter in Congress. 
It is to be hoped that some day this matter will 
become adjusted so that a moderate quota system 
may extend not only to the Japanese but also to 
the Chinese. 

Hostility on the part of Pacific coast Americans 
to the Japanese manifested itself in other ways: 
the latter were prohibited from taking American 
citizenship; they were discriminated against in 
the matter of public schools, and in the securing 
of titles to land. 

When Governor Wright was ambassador to 
Japan, in the course of certain negotiations in 
which the Japanese government was protesting 
against these discriminations, Governor Wright, 
who was one our ablest and most adroit lawyers, 
countered by calling their attention to the fact 
that there were in existence certain Imperial 
decrees of long standing precluding foreigners 
from getting the very privileges of which the 
Japanese themselves were then objecting to their 
citizens being deprived of in the United States. 
These timely disclosures, which greatly sur- 
prised the then Foreign Minister, stopped all 
further critical comment. 

On their behalf, it may be said, that on the 
whole the Japanese citizens along our Pacific 
coast have been very good citizens; they are 
hard-working and industrious; and the Governor 
of California and the mayors of the cities with 
large Japanese populations have spoken in high 
terms of their law-abiding characteristics. 

I have previously spoken of the possibility of 
a coup d’état on the part of the Japanese army. 
This would take the form of an uprising, actually 
not against the Emperor but against his advisors. 
The respect of all classes of Japanese for their 
Emperor is such that all elements would unite in 
holding his person inviolate, but that is not 
true of the persons of his officers and advisors as 
has been demonstrated no less than four times 
by murderous outbreaks within the last decade. 

The assassination of Prime Minister Hama- 
guchi came first, as a protest against what the 
Navy regarded as an unfavorable treaty agreed 
to by the Japanese cabinet. A little later one of 
the Emperor’s most conservative advisors, who 
had been Secretary of the Treasury, fell from an 
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assassin’s bullet. A little later still the extremely 
able managing head of the great financial house 
of Mitsui was killed. Authorities got evidence 
that there was a so-called “Death Gang,” and 
that eight or ten of the leaders and close advisors 
of the Emperor were marked for death. Active 
work by the authorities prevented further assas- 
sination but in a subsequent outburst the assas- 
sination of the then Prime Minister took place. 

Still later another recrudescence of this same 
type of conspiracy resulted in the shameful 
slaughter of the octogenarian Takahashi, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and of the wise and kindly 
Viscount Saito, an ex-prime minister and one of 
the Emperor’s wisest, ablest, and most accom- 
plished advisors. 

In the trial of the men concerned in the assas- 
sination of Prime Minister Inukai, one of the 
conspirators informed the court that he had 
intended to assassinate the American Ambassador 
in the belief that it would stir up enough feeling be- 
tween the United States and Japan to compel the 
material increase of the Japanese army and navy. 

Fortunately, I had already left for America 
before the would-be assassin was released from a 
hospital in Shanghai where he was recovering 
from wounds. 

When I speak of the possibility of a coup d’état 
I am speaking not as an alarmist, for it is a real 
and present risk. In fact there was one attempted 
while I was ambassador. The details were 
hushed up and the conspirators were dealt with 
in a way that was felt to be very lenient,—by 
merely being sent off to scattered and distant 
posts. 

The Japanese military element now in power 
is said to be dominated largely by a group of 
young officers who are believed to be in large 
measure responsible for the recent happenings 
in China. 

The better civilian element in Japan is not 
sympathetic with this situation. The merchants, 
financial magnates, and the intellectuals—uni- 
versity presidents, professors, and the literary and 
artistic people of Japan—are greatly concerned 
over this situation. There is good reason to 
believe that they would break it up if they had 
the power to do so. 

We come now to the episode of September 18, 
1931. The Japanese, as a result of the war with 
Russia,. had secured the management of the 
South Manchuria Railway, with its grant of land. 
They had succeeded in moving 180,000 Japanese 
into Manchuria in the 27 years since the war, 


while the Chinese influx into the rich plains of 
Manchuria from the overcrowded regions to the 
south reached the princely total of ten millions. 
The estimated population of Manchuria at that 
time was 30 millions; this includes 800,000 
Koreans who claimed Japanese or Chinese citi- 
zenship according as it suited their convenience. 
It will be seen that the total number of citizens 
in Manchuria that the Japanese could lay any 
claim to with respect to sovereignty did not 
exceed a thirtieth of the population. 

The Government of Manchuria was weak, 
backward, and unable to maintain public order; 
the finances were chaotic, and the currency 
indicated the abundant activity of the printing 
presses. The Japanese, with their billion dollar 
investment in this region, were unable to get pro- 
tection or consideration of their demands, partly 
because the Chinese government was not strong 
enough to provide the required amount of pro- 
tection or to force its own people to carry out its 
undertakings. It was a situation that could only 
be solved by force and the Japanese military 
leaders, probably finding it impossible to get the 
civil element in the Japanese government to 
assent to an intervention and invasion of Man- 
churia, staged what is generally believed to have 
been a framed-up episode, namely, the breaking 
of the South Manchurian Railway during the 
night of September 18th by what they claimed 
were Chinese soldiers. That the break was not 
serious is proved by the fact that an express 
train passed over it without mishap later the 
same night. 

One of the American assistant military attaches 
who was in Manchuria at the time witnessed 
maneuvers by the Japanese army simulating the 
investment and capture of Mukden which was 
staged two days before the actual capture took 
place, which indicates convincingly that the 
whole move was absolutely premeditated. 

Using this episode as an excuse, the Japanese 
army invaded Manchuria, captured Mukden, 
dispersed the garrison, got control of the arsenal 
and the banks, and then for the next year they 
hurled forces of the Japanese army, supported by 
airplanes, against any assemblies of Chinese 
troops to be found in any part of what was then 
known as Manchuria. 

Every Japanese attack as carried out, and each 
new invasion of Chinese territory, was heralded 
as being done in the name of defense. Each 
offensive movement was justified to the world as 
being purely defensive. 
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After the whole of what was known as the 
three northern provinces, and generally called 
Manchuria, was occupied, the Japanese began 
moving into the neighboring provinces on the 
west, which they claimed belonged to Manchuria. 

When the American Ambassador asked one of 
the Japanese magnates for a map showing what 
he would regard as the boundaries of Manchuria, 
he was laughingly told they were “indeterminate.” 
The facts were that the Japanese army proposed 
to push west as far as they could without coming 
in contact with the Russians who claimed a 
sphere of influence in what is known as Outer 
Mongolia, the “‘indeterminate’’ line being the 
limits of what was commonly known as Inner 
Mongolia, or as far west as the Russians would 
let them come without actual hostilities. Before 
a line was actually determined upon there were 
actual clashes between Russian troops and those 
of the new state which the Japanese had set up in 
Manchuria, which they called Manchukuo. 

I do not want to convey the impression that 
the people of Japan generally were opposed to 
the whole Manchurian episode; they were not. 
The best opinion that I could get among the more 
enlightened civilians, including especially indus- 
trial leaders, was that close association with 
Manchuria and the retention of the South Man- 
churia Railway was necessary for Japan if they 
were to maintain their position as a first class 
power. They called it ‘‘a life line” to the con- 
tinent of Asia as it gave them a normal avenue of 
approach to the great populations and markets 
of Asia. | 

Their criticism, which had to be veiled if they 
valued their lives, was, as is mine, against the 
manner and extent to which the controlling army 
group have carried their rough tactics, their dis- 
regard of treaty obligations, and the interference 
with the sovereignty of China brought about by 
the existing Japanese arrangement with Man- 
chukuo. 

Shortly following this conquest of Manchuria 
by the Japanese, hostilities broke out in Shanghai. 
This episode was probably fortuitous as the best 
evidence is that it was not planned in advance by 
the high command either of the army or the 
navy. It was brought to a head by a hot-headed 
admiral of the navy who was in charge at the 
time, and who was later relieved. The whole 
campaign was very futile. It involved unneces- 
sary destruction of an important part of the 
native city of Shanghai outside of the Interna- 


tional Settlement and resulted in no compensating 
improvement in the situation. 

The Chinese army made an heroic stand but 
was finally pushed back by the arrival of a large 
Japanese reinforcement. Later the Japanese 
withdrew and things returned nearly to status quo 
in that region. The Japanese had obtained no 
worth while objective by the episode, and they 
had lost much of the good opinion in which they 
had been held by neutral countries the world 
around. 


J APAN—STIMSON—MANCHURIA 


I come now to the part taken by the United 
States under the leadership of Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State. In his recent publi- 
cation called “The Far Eastern Crisis,’ Mr. 
Stimson several times sets forth, in clear and 
convincing phrases, that the situation required 
that “‘no steps should be taken which would 
make his (Baron Shidehara’s) task more difficult.” 
Baron Shidehara was the able and conservative 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at that time. 

It seems strange that with so explicit an under- 
standing of the course to have been pursued, 
Secretary Stimson should have proceeded along 
lines that accomplished the exact opposite of 
what he declared the situation required, and 
which, as Baron Shidehara, speaking of its 
effect on him, said to me, had ‘‘made his position 
untenable.”’ This was done by repeated notes, 
press releases, and the publication of letters, 
which, in the opinion of Japanese friends of 
America and of Americans and others in Japan, 
were sharp and even provocative in tone. 

The position taken by the United States was 
absolutely correct; it was the tone and the 
frequency of official notes, etc., that caused a 
feeling of such tension that I have it on the 
authority of one of the best-informed Japanese 
statesmen that we just barely missed an open 
break with Japan at that time. 

Moreover, these notes had the definite effect 
of making the Japanese people feel that the 
United States was their especial enemy, which 
was exactly what their military leaders wanted to 
achieve. 

In my Journals, referring to the assassination 
by one of the Death Gang in Tokyo of Baron 
Dan, the head of the great house of Mitsui, I 
find this comment: “‘ ‘Give us time,’ he said, over 
and over again. ‘We will work this thing out’; 
but he begged me most earnestly to have the 
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outside pressure stopped. Finally, when it 
seemed I’d done so, he shook my hand repeatedly 
and most warmly, his face all smiles. It was only 
a few hours after that that he was murdered.” 

A quotation or two from a volume written by a 
Lt. General of the Japanese army, and published 
at about that time and fairly widely read in 
Japan, will show how feeling was being stirred up 
against our country: Speaking of the people of 
the United States, he says: 


We must hate these devils in human 
form with human faces and animal minds. . .” 
‘. . For the sake of moral righteousness, 


we must appoint ourselves the agents of heaven, 
and we must punish and chastise these people. 


nie By force of circumstances, we will be 
obliged to go to war against America in the end. 
A Japanese American war is the unavoidable 
fate of our nation.” 


In November, 1931, the Dutch and the Nor- 
wegian Ministers in Tokyo called on me in my 
capacity as ambassador, and expressed the con- 
viction “that the less outside pressure exerted 
upon Japan the better it would be for the situa- 
tion.”” There were 29 countries represented by 
ambassadors, ministers or chargés d’affaires, and 
I was assured that every member of the diplo- 
matic corps felt the same way about it. The 
reasons given were that the Oriental mentality 
was such that it was dangerous to force any 
Oriental people into supporting a policy in order 
to save face. 

Without having received any request by the 
Japanese to recognize Manchukuo, on June 7, 
1932, Secretary Stimson took occasion to send a 
note, which in view of the inflamed state of 
public feeling in Japan, was regarded by the 
diplomatic representatives of all the nations there 
as highly inopportune. 

In this note he announced that the United 
States “can not admit the legality of any situa- 
tion de facto nor does it intend to recognize any 
treaty or agreement entered into between those 
governments (China and Japan), which may 
impair the treaty rights of the United States or 
its citizens in China.”’ 

Secretary Stimson in this message took what 
I think is an untenable position when he said 
that the United States “would never recognize” 
a situation created contrary to the provisions of 
the Kellogg Pact, i. e., created by force. It should 
be remembered that the assertion was tossed out 
to a world made up of nations, many of whom 


occupied situations created by the re-assignment 
of boundaries following the World War. 

The determination not to recognize Manchukuo 
was the only one our country could have taken at 
that time. Nor would a refusal to do so have been 
resented by the Japanese if they had asked it. 
They hadn’t. 

Following the Manchurian episode, a Mission 
composed of one representative each of the 
United States, France, Germany, and Italy, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Lytton, after care- 
fully studying the Manchurian situation made a 
report to the council at Geneva on the first of 
October, 1932. 

Our representative on this Mission was General 
Frank R. McCoy, in my opinion, our ablest 
diplomat. 

This report, which was dignified, statesman- 
like, and practical in its suggestions, found in the 
main that China, while not wholly and thoroughly 
organized, was making satisfactory progress 
towards unity and organization, that the Japan- 
ese claim that their movements in Manchuria 
were in self defense were not justified by the 
facts, and that Manchuria was and should be an 
integral part of Chinese territory. They did not 
recommend the return to the status quo ante but 
devised a statesmanlike solution which would 
protect Japanese legitimate interests in Man- 
churia. 

In my judgment, the Japanese government 
made a capital error in not accepting the report 
with avidity. They would have done well to 
have ignored the critical comment contained in 
the report, placing the responsibility for their 
aggressions upon the military clique. 


MANCHURIA 


We have found that the representations of the 
Japanese have not always squared with their 
deeds. They declared, for instance, definitely 
and pointedly, at the time of the invasion of 
Manchuria that they would respect the Open 
Door Policy. In spite of this declaration they 
proceeded to make it so difficult for American 
concerns doing business in Manchuria as effec- 
tually to put them out of business there. This 
was notably true of financial institutions and of 
those engaged in the petroleum industry. Under 
the pretext of a government monoply in petro- 
leum they practically closed up the oil companies 
doing business in Manchuria, British and Amer- 
ican. 

As ambassador in Tokyo I had occasion to 
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receive first hand information in regard to these 
operations from representatives of concerns that 
were being hurt. More than once I took occasion 
to make representations to the Japanese Foreign 
Office, which proved to be totally impotent to 
take remedial action as they had to confess that 
during the period of disorder, as they called it, 
these matters were under military control. The 
best I could get out of them was the expression of 
their belief that, with the restoration of public 
order, business would return to its normal course; 
this has not occurred. As some careful observer 
expressed it: ‘“While the Japanese adhered to the 
Open Door Policy, they stood in the door.’’ 
While some business, such as that of automobiles, 
continued, they were careful not to let business 
that competed with their industries get much of 
a foothold. 

While I have said that the Japanese had 
genuine grievances and hence some Justification 
for their invasion of Manchuria, they will have 
hard work to justify to posterity the manner in 
which they conducted their operations, their 
roughness and, if abundant evidence is to be 
believed, the venal nature of their officers and 
administrators, who used their positions to force 
drugs and narcotics on the Chinese population 
in occupied areas. The Japanese army also 
assumed control of North China ports and 
abused their control of customs to force the 
Chinese to receive Japanese goods on which the 
regulation Chinese duties had not been paid. 

Whatever justification there may have been 
for the Manchurian episode there is no justifica- 
tion whatever, in my opinion, for the present 
shocking invasion of China. The reasons given 
by the Japanese apologists are preposterous and 
I do not think their arguments carry conviction 
to one in a thousand of fair-minded people. The 
unanimous condemnation of the Japanese aggres- 
sion by the League of Nations in council as- 
sembled shows that this feeling is not confined to 
one country. The whole world is looking with 
horror upon the slaughter of so many defenseless 
Chinese and, in the interests of Japan, I think all 
right-minded people should hope that they will 
have no success or realize any advantages from 
this iniquitous venture. 

China can not expect armed intervention on 
their behalf by neutral countries. There is, 
however, an economic penalty being placed on 
Japan as a result of world-wide disapproval of 
these acts which must be making itself strongly 
felt in the consumption of Japanese products. 


It is probable that if private citizens the world 
over deprive themselves of the use of articles of 
Japanese production or manufacture until such 
time as Japan shall have withdrawn from China, 
it will hasten materially the return to reason of its 
deluded _ people. 


PHILIPPINES 


The acquisition of the Philippine Islands by 
the United States had no commercial or economic 
basis and was brought about merely by the 
chance fact that the American Asiatic Fleet, 
under Admiral Dewey, found itself in Hongkong, 
a neutral port, at the time of the outbreak of war 
between the United States and Spain and, ac- 
cording to international usage, had to put to sea. 
The Philippines were within easy sailing distance 
and Admiral Dewey conducted his masterly 
operation of running by the forts at Corregidor 
and destroying the Spanish fleet and investing 
Manila. 

Space will not permit me to give the details of 
the pacification of the Islands. Suffice it to say 
that the elements that had been in insurrection 
against Spain, and were pretty well organized in 
the field, soon found themselves engaged in a long 
and costly insurrection against the United States, 
which was put down at the expense of a good deal 
of blood and treasure. Some of us who went out 
later in administrative capacities and came to 
know how to deal with the Filipinos came away 
feeling that all of this grief could have been 
averted had the United States had adequate 
preparation in the way of transports and trained 
men to handle the situation; that, however, is 
crying over spilt milk. 

The civil administrators went out to the Philip- 
pines headed by the wise and magnanimous Mr. 
Taft, who tried to salve the sore places and make 
friends with the Filipinos. 

The Americans did the best they knew how 
to give the Filipinos a good government. It was 
inevitable that our untrained administrative 
officers, having to deal with an alien people 
talking a variety of strange languages and of 
different habits of thought and living conditions 
with which no Americans were yet familiar, 
should have made numerous mistakes and it is 
to their credit that they didn’t make more. In 
spite of these, the story is on the whole a credita- 
ble one. 

During the first sixteen years of our occupation 
of the Islands there was a continuous Republican 
regime in Washington, and during this period the 
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Islands were governed on an absolutely non- 
partisan basis. Men were chosen for their 
fitness or their experience and no consideration 
whatever was given to their party affiliations. 

This condition continued until the Democratic 
regime came in, when President Wilson, or his 
representatives, called for the resignation of 
every member of the experienced Commission, 
Americans and Filipinos, except one Filipino. 
He replaced the tried Filipinos with new and 
inexperienced ones. He gave them a majority 
of the Commission, then the upper house of the 
legislature and filled the four remaining places on 
the Commission with new and inexperienced 
Americans. 

Three out of four of these new appointees were 
what might be classed as “Deserving Democrats.” 
A thin semblance of non-partisanship was ob- 
served by the appointment of one “ Progressive.”’ 
There was not a single man who had had previous 
experience in the Islands in this group of new 
administrators, nor did the President appoint to 
the Commission a single representative of the 
Republican party. 

Prior to this, the personnel, which had pres- 
ently rounded out into a thoroughly trained and 
admirable organization, was recruited largely 
from men who had gone out to the Philippines as 
volunteers and stayed out there because they 
liked it. 

During the ten years that I was in the Islands 
I don’t think I knew the political views of one 
person in ten of the hundreds of earnest and 
capable men with whom I worked. 

I don’t think it will be blowing one’s horn too 
much to quote a summary of the government of 
the Islands made after a visit to the Orient by 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of 
Government at Harvard, and who is also a dis- 
tinguished member of the Academy. He re- 
ported: 


the regime of the Philippine Islands 
is one of the marked successes of the American 
people. It stands high among the tropical 
colonial governments of Christendom, for the 
skill with which it was framed and the efh- 
ciency with which it wascarriedon; . . . it 
is not too much to say that no territory, no 
city and no state within the United States had 
a system of government so carefully thought 
out, so well concentrated and so harmonious 
in its parts as that of the Philippine Islands.” 


The American policy in the Philippines was 
neither to exploit the Filipinos in the interests of 


the home merchants nor of the Americans resi- 
dent in the Islands. 

The policy enunciated by Taft, “the Philip- 
pines for the Filipinos,’ was generally adhered to. 

From the very beginning of the American 
occupation, the Filipinos were given the control 
of their municipalities. Early in the American 
regime they were further given the right to elect 
all the provincial officers. And within the first 
decade the legislative control was placed very 
largely in their hands by the creation of an 
elected lower house of the legislature. I have 
already told of President Wilson giving to the 
Filipinos the majority of the cabinet positions. 
Later the Commission, as such, was abolished and 
the Filipinos were given an elected senate. 

In 1934 came the so-called Tydings-McDuffey 
act, under which a commonwealth under the 
sovereignty of the United States was created and 
under which the United States retains the power 
to intervene under certain and rather limited 
circumstances. The Filipinos now have an 
elected President who appoints his cabinet, their 
own supreme court with no requirement that 
any of the justices are to be American, and an 
elected legislature. The bill further provides 
that on the 4th of July, following the expiration 
of the ten year period, the Islands shall become 
absolutely independent. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Paris, by 
which the sovereignty of the Islands was ceded 
to the United States by Spain, it was stipulated 
that the Spaniards were to have tariff privileges 
in the Islands. Thus it was not until 1909 that 
the way was cleared for the passage of the so- 
called Payne Bill granting free trade between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands, with 
results that have already been shown. 

Many Filipinos found their way to the United 
States and found employment there and were 
frequently seen holding service positions in our 
Navy. Rather looked down upon as a laborer, 
the Filipino disappointed his critics by proving to 
be an excellent workman. 

The explanation for the failure of many Fili- 
pinos to show their value as laborers was not long 
in coming. Our sanitary officers found that the 
health conditions under which they lived were 
such as to sap their vitality. Most of them were 
found to be victims of debilitating intestinal 
parasites; and this was very largely remedied by 
the activity of our government in providing 
potable water, largely from artesian wells which 
were bored extensively throughout the Islands. 
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I have already told of the movement of Fili- 
pino laborers to Hawaii. There they proved 
their mettle in competition with labor from other 
countries, China, Japan, and also from Occidental 
countries such as Spain and Portugal. 

The law under which they are now operating 
provides for a graduated tariff to begin at the 
expiration of five years from the date of accept- 
ance of the law. One year from now the Philip- 
pines will begin to pay a duty of five per cent of 
what other countries pay on everything sent into 
the United States; the next, or second, year it 
will be ten per cent; the third, fifteen per cent; 
the fourth, twenty per cent; and on the final 
year before they get independence they will be 
paying twenty-five per cent, or one-quarter, of 
what other countries have to pay on similar goods 
brought into the United States. 

This should not be enough to exclude very 
much of their produce, but it will give them a 
foretaste of the burdens that will ensue when the 
full duties are to be levied. Moreover, the United 
States has placed limitations already on sugar 
and coconut oil which may be admitted free into 
the United States. 

The moment the United States relinquishes its 
sovereignty over the Islands, and they pass out 
from under our flag, the tariff between the United 
States and the Philippines will become subject to 
the Favored Nation clause in our treaties with 
many other countries. This would preclude our 
granting them preference in the admission of 
their goods. And if they were to pay full tariffs 
it would close our market to an important part 
of their produce and perhaps make it impossible 
for them to market their sugar to any great 
extent. 

The Philippines are also on a quota basis in 
regard to immigration, the number being fifty 
per year according to the Tydings-McDuffy bill. 

The United States has from the beginning of 
the Occupation proclaimed, both by resolutions 
of the Senate, and speeches of our presidents and 
high officials, that it has never been the intention 
of the United States to annex the Philippine 
Islands. And both parties have in their plat- 
forms held to the declared intention of giving the 
Filipinos their independence whenever a stable 
government should have been _ established. 
Whether or not the agencies that undertook to 
make these representations had the authority to 
bind the United States, there is no doubt that 
the Filipinos very generally believed that inde- 
pendence had been promised them, and if at any 


time the people of the United States should have 
decided to withhold it the Filipinos would have 
suffered an ominous disillusionment resulting in 
a strong feeling on their part that the United 
States had not kept faith with them. This 
might have created a situation which could have 
resulted in public disorder and possibly insurrec- 
tion, which would have been very difficult to 
control. Moreover, under such circumstances 
there would inevitably be many Americans who 
would be inclined to sympathize with and aid 
the protesting Filipinos. 

Personally, I feel that the United States has 
done the right thing in letting the Filipinos vote 
to determine their future status. 

While it has often been convenient for certain 
of the Filipino leaders to make me out as an arch 
enemy of independence, I have never discouraged 
their desire for it; as that has always seemed to 
me an evidence of their proper self-respect. My 
hope has been, and still is, that the Filipinos 
would in the course of time see where their best 
interests lay and ask for a continuance of their 
present commonwealth status. 

It has always been my belief that it would be 
most unfortunate if the Philippine Islands ob- 
tained a complete political separation from the 
United States. They are much safer under the 
American flag. They are much more prosperous 
with access to our markets. They had best 
continue under the relationship which exists 
today—a commonwealth in which the Filipinos 
have virtual control of their domestic affairs and 
in which the United States retains the power of 
intervention only under extraordinary circum- 
stances. There is a growing sentiment among the 
Filipinos in favor of some such arrangement. 
Complete separation looks less alluring to them 
as the time for it gets nearer. Many of them 
feel that the present relationship is something 
they should hold to. 

There is no doubt that the desire for independ- 
ence has been steadily fomented by the politicians 
for vote-getting purposes, and as a_ popular 
slogan it has pretty well permeated the Filipino 
people. Their leaders, however, might very 
easily persuade them that a supervised common- 
wealth gives them as much independence as they 
really want, and that they now have sufficient 
direction of their own affairs to feel that they are 
in fact ruled by their own people. 

From long association with the problem, I have 
reached the conclusion that it is unthinkable to 
annex the Philippines with the idea of their 
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ultimately becoming a state, and I don’t see how 
they could be annexed on any other basis. The 
Philippines might very easily grow to carry a 
population of fifty to eighty millions; they have 
enough territory and it is rich enough in resources 
to support a population of that size. It is un- 
thinkable that such a group of people, with alien 
interests and points of view should be placed in 
a position where they could hold the balance of 
power between our parties in the halls of Con- 
gress in Washington. 

Those who desire complete separation of the 
Philippine Islands from the United States may be 
placed in three groups: 

First, there are those sentimentalists, often to 
be found in the ranks of the anti-imperialists, 
who want us to get out of the Islands and stay 
out. These are influenced in part by the Fili- 
pinos’ desire for independence. And in this 
group are those who feel that we have no business 
to carry our sovereignty so far afield. 

Secondly, there are those whose views are 
peculiarly economic, usually influenced by the 
effect of Philippine competition upon their own 
business; these have been led by a powerful and 
well-organized lobby subsidized by the sugar 
interests and have incidentally enlisted the sup- 
port of those who have a real or fancied competi- 
tion in tobacco, cordage or coconut oil. And 
among these are to be found lined up the farming 
interests which have, as many of us believe, been 
hoodwinked into the fallacious belief that the 
retention of the Philippines is injurious to their 
businesses. 

The third group have a much more logical 
basis for their belief, which is that the possession 
of the Islands is a menace to our foreign relations 
with other countries; that it is a source of irrita- 
tion and annoyance to the friendly nation of 
Japan; and they feel that this would be removed 
were we to step out of the Islands. These be- 
lieve, and they are supported by competent 
officers of the army and navy, that the Islands 
are incapable of defense by the United States in 
case of war with a first rate power, which is 
undoubtedly true, and hence it is safer for us to 
get out and eliminate this weak spot in our de- 
fensive position. Other competent military of- 
ficers, however, hold, as I do, that in case of war 
it would be waste motion to try to defend the 
Philippines, and similarly waste motion for our 
adversary to attack them. Blows should be 
struck at places vital from a military point of 
view, and the Philippine Islands are not vital to 


us and hence could not be a real source of weak- 
ness. Regardless of what happened to them in 
the course of war their final disposition would be 
settled in the council chamber when terms of 
peace are determined. 

Let us study the strategic position of the 
Islands. In 1899 the German Chancellor, as 
revealed by German state papers, reported to 
the Emperor that he regarded the possession of 
the Philippines as the “key to the Pacific.” It 
is certainly a depot at the gates of China. 

When one remembers that our present trade 
with Oriental countries is only 14 per cent of our 
total foreign trade one can realize the importance 
of maintaining and controlling our trade routes. 

In the early fifties a German, named Jagor, 
wrote the following interesting statement: “Only 
when the shores of the Pacific re-echo with the 
sounds of active commerce, will the trade of the 
world and the history of the world be said to have 
begun.”’ Forward-looking Americans realize 
that it is important that we of the United States 
retain as far as possible every position of com- 
mercial advantage that we now hold. The 
waters of the Pacific should be kept free for our 
commerce. 

Only recently we started a fortnightly trans- 
Pacific air service that carries mail and passen- 
gers, the latter resting each night on American 
soil, until they land in China. 

I have discussed the continuance of American 
sovereignty in the Philippines with statesmen of 
many countries, especially those of Great Britain, 
and China, and also with men interested in com- 
merce, and they all feel that the international 
equilibrium of the Orient will be much better 
preserved by the continuance of the United 
States’ rule in the Philippines. 

I am not proposing that we should reverse our 
policy and undertake to withdraw the grant of 
independence which has already been made to the 
Filipinos, I merely want to point out that in case 
it should seem wise to the Filipinos to ask for a 
continuance of their commonwealth status, that 
no mistaken theory of where our true interests lie 
should prevent the United States acceding to 
any reasonable request they might make. 
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Now what is all this leading up to? It is clear 
that the United States can’t undertake to fight 
the battles of any foreign peoples, whether we 
sympathize with their difficulties or favor their 
point of view, and it is clearly our duty when two 
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foreign countries are at war, whether declared or 
not, to take no sides for or against either of the 
belligerents regardless of where our sympathies 
lie. No proposition to send troops abroad to 
fight other peoples’ battles would secure a single 
supporting vote in Congress; and any adminis- 
trative officer proposing it or taking it on himself 
to order such use of our troops or ships would 
seriously impair his prestige. 

On the other hand, there are certain funda- 
mental principles of national policy which should 
be declared and maintained, and for which we 
should fight if necessary and yet in the defense 
of which, if we are adequately prepared to fight, 
there is practically no chance of our being called 
upon to do so. Pusillanimous administrators 
putting forth words or threats, behind which 
there is no preparation for deeds, not only are 
likely to defeat their object, but they make us 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world and are quite 
likely to bring about the evils they are intended 
to avoid. 

In this connection it is not a digression to tell 
two stories. One of them I got from the lips of 
Theodore Roosevelt, describing his action in re- 
gard to a proposed landing of German troops in 
Venezuela to enforce the settlement of a debt. 
The German Ambassador had called upon him, 
ostensibly about some other matter, and the 
President said to him: “ By the way, speaking of 
the Venezuela matter, I hope the Kaiser will see 
his way clear to arrange its settlement by arbitra- 
tion, because [ am having the American Navy 
prepared for action. If arrangements are not 
made for its settlement within two weeks I shall 
send Admiral Dewey down there with instruc- 
tions to prevent the landing of the German 
‘troops, by force if necessary.” The German 
Ambassador, visibly disturbed, said: “ This means 
— I don’t like to use the word.” “I don't 
mind saying it,”’ said Theodore Roosevelt. “It 
means WAR.” The Ambassador went off and 
two or three days later came back again and the 
President, after talking of other matters, said: 
“By the way, Mr. Ambassador, I have been 
thinking that Venezuela matter over and I have 
decided two weeks is rather too long to wait. 
The Navy is more nearly ready than I thought 
and if your Emperor hasn’t decided to settle the 
matter by arbitration, I shall direct Admiral 
Dewey to go down at the end of one week.”’ 
Germany was not at all prepared to make war 
against the United States overseas; the matter 
was settled by arbitration; the American Navy 
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was not called upon to go down, and there was 
no war, as Theodore Roosevelt knew very well 
there would not be. 

The other story is of two soldiers, one of 
whom was extolling the achievements of President 
Wilson in the World War: four million men under 
arms, two million men overseas, so many billions 
of dollars spent, so many millions of tons of 
munitions, of supplies, of tonnage of ships sent 
across, ete., etc. The other one listened, and 
said: “ Yes, Woodrow Wilson achieved all this; 
I give him full credit; but Theodore Roosevelt 
would have accomplished just exactly as much 
and the only output would have been the display 
of two sets of teeth.”’ 

The application of all this to the Oriental 
situation is that we can expect the Japanese to 
go just as far in crowding as she thinks other 
nations will let her go without taking action. 
I should like to contrast for a moment the course 
pursued by the Russians with that pursued by 
our State Department in 1930, 1931, and 1932. 
The Russians began by asking the Japanese to 
join them in a non-aggression pact. This the 
Japanese declined to do. The Russians then 
made no more replies, sent no notes; but started 
moving vast quantities of munitions, artillery, 
the material and supplies necessary for the con- 
duct of an extensive campaign, and a body of 
some 100,000 troops, which they massed on the 
Manchurian frontier. There has been no resulting 
war between Japan and Russia, but the Russians 
have spoken without words in a language which 
the Oriental mind thoroughly understands. 

I heartily approve of the course taken by our 
present administration in regard to our Oriental 
problem. They have not sent sheaves of notes; 
there have been very few representations made 
to the Japanese. On the other hand, we have 
set out to build up our navy to treaty strength. 

Until very recently, it has been a matter of 
treaty, settled in Washington in 1922, and later 
reaffirmed in London, that the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan should maintain 
navies with the ratio of ten for the United States 
and Great Britain and six forJapan. TheJapanese 
army clique have cleverly utilized this arrange- 
ment to make their people feel that the ratio of 
10, 10 and 6 was a measure of inferiority of the 
Japanese people, and, harping on this theme, they 
demanded parity as indicating what they regard 
as comparative importance. This feeling had 
become so strong that any party or group that 
assented to anything less could not safely return 
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from a treaty conference to Japan. They do not 
seem to realize that the United States has two 
frontiers on two oceans to defend, nor that 
Great Britain has a far flung range of possessions. 

There was only one thing for our administra- 
tion to do and that was merely to inform the 
Japanese government that we propose to build 
ten ships for every six that they have. 

If they start an armanent race it will inevitably 
spell ruin for their exchequer, as we have vastly 
greater resources than they, despite their lower 
costs. 

On the other hand, until we have ten ships to 
their six, it will be futile for us to suggest to them 
any reduction in armanent. Imagine the posi- 
tion in which our negotiators would find them- 
selves if instead of a ratio of ten to six we allowed 
our navy to drop to seven to their six, and then 
undertook to tell them that while we held our 
navy at seven they must reduce theirs to 4.2. 

When our navy has been built up to the re- 
quired strength, namely: ten for every six ships 
they have, our negotiators could then say: 
“Come, let us reduce our navies and save ex- 
pense. We will destroy ten ships for every six 
you put out of commission.” If the Americans 
and British were to join forces in the defense of 
their Oriental interests and possessions, as they 
should, we would then be in a position to say to 
Japan: “We and Great Britain will destroy 
twenty ships for every six you put out of com- 
mission.” 

After this reduction had been completed, the 
numerical ratio of our fleets would remain the 
same but the advantage would be general and 
the arguments in favor of this course might be 
very appealing to countries that are finding it 
difficult to balance their budgets. 

Protection of investments abroad has been 
given the unpleasant name of “Dollar Diplo- 
macy” and yet in the long run we would keep 
ourselves out of more trouble and out of greater 


international complications if the world knew 
that the United States stood ready to protect the 
property as well as the persons of its nationals. 

Our dignity and prestige in foreign courts and 
chanceries should be preserved at all costs. One 
does not have to go farther back than the period 
when William Jennings Bryan was Secretary of 
State, to learn of humiliating instances where 
Americans had to seek the assistance of British 
diplomatic representatives to secure the protec- 
tion which our own representatives, under in- 
structions of their government, were unwilling 
to give. 

Our country has been too self-contained to 
have any realizing sense of the importance of 
investments beyond our borders. Unlike Great 
Britain and Japan, where the small confines of 
their homelands make them look eagerly to 
other regions, we are too introspective but the 
time will come when we shall more and more 
send our sons abroad to develop and extend our 
connections; and when that time comes our 
people will awaken, perhaps too late, to a realizing 
sense that foreign climes, foreign trade, and 
foreign outlays and proper protection to our 
citizens and their interests when outside our 
borders are just as important an item of national 
policy as looking after their interests when at 
home. 

I hope some day the United States will enun- 
ciate the following three cardinal principles: 

1. The United States will protect, by force if 
necessary, her ships, citizens and their property 
wherever situated. 

2. The United States will tolerate no inter- 
ference with the right of American shipping to 
traverse the open seas. 

3. It does not comport with the dignity of the 
United States to have a third party dictate our 
relations, whether economic or political, with any 
friendly country in the world. 
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